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IN  MEMORIAM  OF  PROFESSOR  J.  J.  GRANCHER, 
OF  PARIS,  FRANCE,  1843—1907. 

By  S.  a.  Knopf,  M.  D., 

New  York. 

Professor  Grancher,  of  'the  faculty  of  medicine  of 
Paris,  whose  recent  death  was  announced  in  nearly 
all  the  leading  medical  journals  of  the  world,  has 
been  so  great  and  unique  a  figure  in  modern  medi¬ 
cal  science  that  I  deem  it  not  only  a  privilege,  but 
a  duty  to  place  before  the  American  medical  profes¬ 
sion  the  story  of  his  life. 

Joseph  J.  Grancher  came  from  humble  parentage. 
He  was  born  in  1843  in  the  little  town  of  Felletin  in 
the  department  of  La  Creuse,  France.  In  i860  he 
came  to  Paris  working  first  to  obtain  his  degree  as 
bachelor  of  art  and  science,  and  then  becoming  a 
student  at  the  faculty  of  medicine.  In  due  course 
of  time  he  became  externe,  then  interne,  and  in  1873 
brilliantly  passed  his  examination  as  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine,  submitting  as  thesis  a  work  on  the  pathological 
unity  of  tuberculosis.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the 
duality  of  tuberculosis  (distinction  between  simple 
tuberculosis  and  so  called  caseous  pneumonia)  was 
taught  and  defended  by  such  men  as  Virchow,^  Rein¬ 
hardt,  and  Niemeyer.  In  his  thesis  VUnicite  de  la 
tuberculose,  Grancher  showed  conclusively  by  his 
histological  demonstration  of  lesions  of  both  diseases 
that  pathologically  they  were  identicallv  the  same. 
He  thus  verified  what  had  been  taught  by  Laennec 
a  generation  before,  and  what  ten  years  later  (1883) 
became  an  indisputable  fact  through  Koch  s  great 
discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Shortly  after 
passing  his  doctor  examination  Grancher  was  in¬ 
vited  by  Professor  Tillaux,  then  director  of  the 
school  of  anatomy  at  Clamart,  to  take  charge  of 
the  histological  laboratory,  which  had  been  newly 
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created.  There  young  Dr.  Grancher  attracted  large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences,  mainly  composed  of  hos-' 
pital  internes  and  externes,  who  came  to  listen  to 
his  admirable  lectures  on  histological  pathology. 

In  1875  Grancher  passed  brilliantly  in  the  con- 
cours  d’agregation  and  thus  became  professor 
agrege  (adjunct  professor).  Eight  years  later, 


J.  J.  GRANCHER. 

when  hardly  forty  years  old  (which  is  very  young 
for  a  Paris  professorship),  he  was  elected  professor, 
succeeding  Parrot  in  the  chair  of  diseases  of  chil- 

dren.  ... 

Grancher  was  an  ardent  disciple  and  favorite  pupil 
of  the  immortal  Pasteur,  and  to  the  former  much. 
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credit  is  due  for  the  propagation  of  the  Pasteurian 

doctrine.  ,  ,  r  i 

As  a  clinical  teacher  Grancher  had  few  equals. 

His  childrens’  clinic  was  one  of  the  most  frequented 
of  all  the  Parisian  clinics.  He  varied  his  subjects, 
was  always  clear  and  comprehensive,  and  free  from 
all  oratorial  efforts.  His  clinics  were  always  inter¬ 
esting  and  his  methods  inspiring.  His  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  physical  means  (inspection,  palpation, 
percussion,  and  auscultation)  to  diagnosticate  an 
incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  were  marvels  of 
precision  and  clinical  teachings.  His  monumental 
work,  Les  Maladies  de  I’appareil  respiratoire,  con¬ 
tains  his  principal  lectures  on  tuberculosis.  The  lat¬ 
ter  theme  was  always  his  favorite  one.  He  has 
ten  on  hydrophobia,  fermentation,  pneumonia,  and 
all  the  diseases  of  childhood,  but  the  one  subject  he 
wrote  and  taught  most  about  was  always  tubercu¬ 
losis.  ,  ,  r 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  tragedy  m  the  lite  ot 

this  remarkable  man,  and  explains  perhaps  also  his 
predilection  for  the  study  of  the  pathology ,  diagno¬ 
sis,  prophylaxis,  and  treatment  of  this  disease  of 

cllS03-SCS 

Grancher  contracted  tuberculosis  at  the  age  of 
thirty  and  fought  it  in  himself  for  more  than  three 
decades.  He  never  completely  mastered  it  and 
finally  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  the  grippe,  com¬ 
plicated  by  double  pneumonia.^  His  tuberculous 
trouble  had,  doubtlessly,  made  him  more  vulnerable 
to  an  invasion  of  the  grippe  bacillus  and  pneiimo- 
coccus.  Had  he  been  less  ambitious,  had  he  been 
less  eager  to  do  a  great  life  s  work,  had  he  taken 
the  cure  as  he  prescribed  it  for  others.  Professor 
Grancher,  like  Brehmer,  Dettweiler,  and  many  other 
European  and  American  physicians,  formerly  tuber¬ 
culous,  might  have  been  a  living  example  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  curability  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In¬ 
stead  of  striving  for  a  complete  cure  he  contented 
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himself  to  live  just  carefully  enough  to  be  able  to 
do  his  great  work  as  a  scientist,  teacher,  physician, 
and  humanitarian. 

If  he  suffered  no  one  but  himself  knew,  he  never 
complained.  His  placid  countenance  never  betrayed 
emotion,  psychical  or  physical  suffering. 

Professor  Grancher  was  a  man  difficult  to  ap¬ 
proach  ;  he  seemed  cold,  almost  unsympathetic.^  Tall 
of  stature,  pale,  emaciated,  bald,  and  of  ascetic  ap¬ 
pearance,  he  was  a  man  of  few  words.  He  made  a 
particularly  impressive  appearance  when  wearing 
the  red  silk  robe  and  cap,  the  insignia  of  his  grade 
as  professor,  at  examination  times. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  had  Professor 
Grancher  as  presiding  judge  of  those  before  whom 
I  was  called  to  defend  my  thesis  for  the  final  de¬ 
gree.  This  was  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  but  I 
vividly  recall  some  very  anxious  moments  of  that 
day.  Professor  Grancher  was  the  last  of  the  four 
judges  to 'speak  and  to  pass  on  the  merit  of  my  the¬ 
sis.  He  began  by  severely  criticising  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  my  work  which  made  me  feel  fearful  of  the 
outcome  of  the  ordeal.  All  of  a  sudden  his  manner 
changed,  perhaps  he  had  seen  some  redeeming  fea¬ 
tures  in  my  essay  after  all.  At  any  rate,  with  a  kind¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  I  had  never  expected  to  find  in 
this  man  with  a  face  of  a  Spanish  monk  of  inquisi¬ 
tion  times  (as  Professor  Letulle  describes  him  in  his 
eulogy),  the  august  president  congratulated  me  on 
my  humble  efforts  in  behalf  of  modern  phthisio- 
therapy  and  welcomed  me  into  the  ranks  of  those 
endeavoring  to  fight  the  great  white  plague.  In  giv¬ 
ing  me  my  rating  for  the  final  degree,  he  proved  a 
just,  kind,  and  lenient  judge. 

I  have  since  had  occasion  to  see  more  of  the  man 
Grancher,  I  have  learned  of  his  many  kind  deeds 
done  in  secret  and  his  deep  humanitarian  interests 
in  the  antituberculosis  crusade.  Of  this  interest  his 
and  Madame  Grancher’s  UCEuvre  de  preservation  de 
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l^enfance  contre  la  tubefculose  is  the  best  possible 
proof.  To  this  noble  work  destined  to  prevent  chil¬ 
dren  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  either  by  heredity 
or  environment,  from  developing  the  disease,  they 
have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  their  wealth.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Grancher  consecrated  to  the  protection  of  the 
children  the  best  efforts  of  his  last  years.  Professor 
Maurice  Letulle,  in  his  touching  tribute  to  Gran¬ 
cher,  relates  that  the  departed  master’s  last  thought 
was  for  this  work  and  his  last  prayer  was  that  this 
saving  the  children  may  be  carried  on  by  his  widow, 
his  other  surviving  relatives,  friends,  and  pupils. 

I  saw  Professor  Grancher  the  last  time  two  years 
ago,  at  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Tuberculosis  Con¬ 
gress.  He  spoke  enthusiastically  about  L  (Euvrc  do 
preservation,  expecting  great  good  to  come  of  it. 
The  universal  adoption  of  such  methods  he  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  greatest  weapons  to  attack  the  foe. 

He  promised  me  to  come  to  our  Washington 
Tuberculosis  Congress  in  1908.  He  longed  to  see  the 
new  world  as  he  called  the  United  States,  and  wished 
to  visit  our  tuberculosis  institutions  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much.  Now  we  shall  not  have  with  us 
this  master  of  tuberculosis  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  better  understanding  of  its  pathology,  its 
diagnosis,  its  prevention,  and  its  treatment. 

In  his  own  life  he  demonstrated  how,  by  careful 
hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment  and  management,  the 
disease  can  be  arrested  and  life  prolonged  and  made 
comfortable. 

To  those  who  like  to  ascribe  to  the  tuberculosis 
patient  peculiar  mental  characteristics,  incompatible 
with  success  and  useful  labors,  to  those  who  carry 
their  phthisiophobia  so  far  as  to  express  a  desire 
for  the  complete  isolation  and  ostracism  of  such  pa¬ 
tients,  the  life  of  Professor  Grancher  shows  the  folly, 
not  to  say  cruelty,  of  their  views. 

The  world  is  better,  science  and  humanity  richer 
because  a  Laennec,  a  Stevenson,  a  Brehmer,  a  Dett- 
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weiler,  and  a  Grancher  have  lived.  All  five  were 
consumptives,  yet  who  would  dare  to  question  their 
sanity  to  the  last,  their  high  quality  as  physicians, 
scientists,  philosophers,  poets,  and  the  inestimable 
services  they  have  rendered  to  humanity  at  large  ? 

1 6  West  Ninety-fifth  Street. 
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